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DAVID B. INGRAM 


RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES: MARX AND THE 
JEWISH QUESTION 


If we bear in mind the divided and alienated condition of assimilated 
Jews at the turn of the nineteenth century, it should hardly surprise us 
that Marx, an intellectual Jew and political agitator, had ambivalent 
feelings about his own religious heritage. As a Young Hegelian, he 
professed that social emancipation in underdeveloped Germany had to 
proceed by way of a critique of religious consciousness while at the 
same time acknowledging that such consciousness was an expression of, 
and protest against, secular forms of alienation and suffering.’ It is 
particularly noteworthy in light of this critique that some of his last 
contributions in this field specifically addressed the Jewish question; 
more noteworthy still, that they have often been construed as expressing 
anti-Semitic sentiments. The following essay attempts to vindicate Marx 
of this charge by situating his comments on the Jewish question within 
the socio-political context of nineteenth-century Germany. In particular, 
I argue that the fundamental contradition animating the Jewish question 
— the extension of equal rights to persons who were at once privileged 
and underprivileged by their political and religious ostracization — is 
one whose underlying social dynamic Marx fully understood. Further- 
more, it seems to me that Marx’ deep suspicion of the privilege inherent 
in natural nght and his repudiation of general moral recipes as solu- 
tions to conflicts of equity in political society are consistent with his 
defense of civil liberties in pre-Communist society. 


I. THE JEWISH QUESTION IN GERMANY 


The Jewish question first became an issue with the ascendence of the 
modern nation-state in the early nineteenth century. Ever since the 
Middle Ages, Jews had relied upon the good will of secular and 
ecclesiastical authorities for protection against the common people. 
Those in authority also benefited from this relationship since Jews were 
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often the only ones willing and able to underwrite the financial costs of 
government. By the eighteenth century, deep ties had been established 
between wealthy court Jews and the aristocracy. Aside from strictly 
utilitarian bonds, wealthy Jews and aristocrats were united by a mutual 
hostility toward, and exclusion from, commercial trades and by a 
shared devotion to family that often transcended national ties. The 
special privileges and titles accorded these court Jews (or generalprivili- 
gierte Juden as they were called in Prussia) contrasted markedly with 
the underprivileged state of the rest of the Jewish population.? 

The rise of the modern nation-state in the wake of Napoleonic 
reform did not fundamentally alter the relationship between wealthy 
Jews and government, but it did expose its contradictory nature. The 
modern state claimed to guarantee equal rights to all and privileges to 
none. The middle class and, to a lesser extent, common Jews were 
directly benefited by reform, though it should be noted that in Germany 
especially, the establishment of civil equality seldom went further than 
the granting of economic rights, and left intact laws discriminating 
against Jews seeking civil service positions and political representation. 
Of course, as beneficiaries of feudal privilege, many wealthier Jews 
opposed these reforms.* Having disassociated themselves from the 
Jewish community and the Jewish intelligentsia, they allied themselves 
all the more closely with the state, which continued to depend upon 
them for financial backing and international diplomacy.” The Roths- 
childs, who had a monopoly over government loans in France, Austria, 
and Britain and possessed powerful international connections all over 
Europe, represented the most glaring example of such influence. The 
vast network of interdependencies linking the state with Jews in general 
had far-reaching implications for the direction that would be taken by 
future forms of anti-Semitism. Jews literally found themselves caught in 
the middle of a tug-of-war pitting the forces of reaction against the 
forces of reform. While the anti-Semitism of the aristocracy rested upon 
a narrow identification of political and Jewish emancipation, the anti- 
Semitism of the middle class focused exclusively on the privileges 
accorded to wealthy Jews whose considerable financial power evoked 
the chimerical spector of a Jewish world government. Herein lay the 
fundamental ambiguity animating the Jewish question: Jews were only 
granted equality through privilege. Deprived of the political nghts that 
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betoken inclusion within a nation, their fate remained all the more 
bound to the precarious balance of power uniting the system of 
nation-states.° 

The pariah status of Jews in Germany could not but have affected 
Marx deeply. Both sides of his family descended from illustrious 
rabbinical lineages. His closest friends, Heinrich Heine and Moses 
Hess, retained a strong Jewish identification as did Marx’ youngest 
daughter, Eleanor.’ Marx’ close attachment to his father, a Lutheran 
convert by necessity who had renounced his religious heritage in favor 
of the secular doctrines of the French Enlightenment, should not 
obscure the fact that in 1815 the elder Marx had protested as a Jew 
against the restoration of an older Prussian law prohibiting the holding 
of civil service positions by Jews without the express consent of the 
king — a law that continued to be enforced as of 1843.* 

The political climate in Germany during the Autumn of 1843 was 
particularly tense. The infamous ‘Cologne Affair’ five years earlier over 
the hitherto neglected Papal edict requiring children of mixed marriages 
to be raised as Catholics had galvanized Catholic opinion in a decidedly 
conservative direction. German conservatives led by Stahl sought to 
rally popular support for a revival of a supranational Holy Alliance 
founded upon the restoration of a feudal Christian monarchy. By 
contrast, liberal opinion was sharply divided over the issue of whether a 
modern constitutional state should be monarchical, democratic, or 
mixed. Still, there was widespread agreement that political rights, 
whatever their nature, should be extended to Jews. Concurring, radical 
thinkers led by the Young Hegelians went even further in advocating 
universal suffrage.’ Political tensions were exacerbated following the 
enactment in 1832 of a series of repressive decrees empowering kings 
and nobles to censor and otherwise prohibit political publications and 
meetings. The full brunt of government censorship was brought to bear 
on radical newspapers such as the Rheinische Zeitung, then under the 
editorship of Marx. Whatever alliance had existed up until then 
between the radicals and the liberal bourgeois press all but evaporated 
with the suspension of the newspaper. 

After repairing to Kreuznach that summer Marx agreed to present a 
petition to the Rheinland Diet at the request of the president of the 
local Jewish community. In August he had asked a friend to send him 
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some anti-Semitic articles by Hermes to which he intended to fashion a 
response.!° Moreover, he had been thinking about writing a rebuttal to 
Bruno Bauer’s two articles on the Jewish question that had appeared in 
the Deutsche Jahrbucher the previous year. In a letter to Arnold Ruge, 
Marx remarked that, “however, detestable I find the Jewish religion, 


Bauer’s conception seems to me too abstract”.!! 


II. BRUNO BAUER ON THE JEWISH QUESTION 


The importance of Bauer’s philosophy to the formation of Marx’ 
thought in particular, and left Hegelianism in general, is easily over- 
looked in light of the infrequency with which he is mentioned by 
Marx-allusions, moreover, that are largely deprecatory in nature. Bauer 
began his career as a conservative Hegelian and staunch critic of 
Strauss’ left-leaning theology. However, in a period of four years 
spanning his appointment to and dismissal from the Bonn faculty of 
theology (1839—42), he reversed himself and became a strident 
advocate of atheistic humanism — a position which he claimed was 
implicit in Hegel’s own philosophy.!? 

Bauer may have been the first to appreciate the atheistic implications 
of Hegel’s philosophy. In any case, there can be little doubt that his 
theory of alienation as well as his conviction that abstract philosophical 
thought should be transformed into critical theory exerted some 
influence on the young Marx. Hegel’s absolute idealism, which postu- 
lated the unity of subject and object in self-reflection (Spirit), sought to 
preserve the truth of Christian revelation, the identity of God and man 
as symbolized in the person of Christ, while at the same time discarding 
its illusory, religious form.!* On this reading, the religious form of 
symbolic imagery conceals a human act of self-projection and recogni- 
tion behind the external appearance of an independently existing 
divinity. For Bauer, this residue of reflexively unincorporated objectivity 
constitutes a negative illusion whereby the subject’s own infinite essence 
confronts him as an alien, oppressive power. Not surprisingly, it was 
Bauer, not Marx, who initially trumpeted Holbach’s metaphor of 
religion as an “opium of the people”.!* 

By interpreting Hegel’s philosophy as critique of religious mystifica- 
tion rather than as rational theodicy, Bauer departed from the purely 
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theoretical, i.e., speculative and conservative, thrust of absolute idealism 
in a manner that had profound repercussions for Young Hegelian 
thought. In his opinion, since the objective world was still beholden to 
religious idolatry and fell short of the absolute idealism postulated by 
Hegel as the epitome of rational thought, philosophy would have to 
cease being retrospective contemplation and become critical practice; 
the world would have its consciousness raised to the level attained 
by Hegelian philosophy in order for human emancipation and self- 
realization to occur. Owing to the falseness and unreality of the 
objective world, Bauer located the sole repository of ideal truth in the 
isolated subject-critic: “The critic does not belong to any party, nor 
does he want to belong to any party — he is lonely, lonely in that 
he has immersed himself in opposition, lonely in that he has set 
himself apart”! Fully meriting Ruge’s characterization of him as “the 
Robespierre of theology”, Bauer proclaimed that “the terrorism of pure 
theory must clear the field”, since, “theory has given us freedom . . . has 
revealed to us our inner essence and has given us the courage to be 
ourselves”.!° 

Despite these radical theological tendencies, Bauer’s politics were 
decidedly anti-liberal in a way that could be described as elitist and 
even conservative. This was due in part to his quasi-Hegelian concep- 
tion of the state as the spiritual center of its citizens, in part to his 
limited conception of philosophical practice. As for the former, Bauer 
rejected separation of Church and State on grounds that it would 
encourage the alienation of subjects from their spiritual essence. This 
view of the state led him to oppose Jewish emancipation for two 
reasons; not only had Judaism yet to attain to the Christian revelation 
of spirit, but it stood opposed to the spiritual life of the Prussian state, 
which had at least achieved this higher religious standpoint.'’ As for the 
latter, Bauer maintained that reformist movements and mass politics 
were not, as Marx, Ruge, and Hess believed, the fertile soil for 
philosophical enlightenment, but were rather objective integuments to 
the subjective integrity and absolute freedom of the lone philosopher- 
critic; hence his Platonic distaste for majority rule and materialist 
concerns of the masses. Bauer’s all or nothing approach to social 
change led him to condemn any political reform as a sullying of ideals. 
Never mind the fact that Hegel had thoroughly debunked the futility, 
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shallowness and hypocrisy of this kind of abstract moral criticism.’® 
Bauer was intent upon preserving the transcendent autonomy of critical 
judgment even if this meant not acting. Because any political action was 
viewed by him as insufficient, it was logical for him to latch on to the 
contradiction underlying Jewish emancipation as a pretext for opposing 
it altogether.'? As he himself noted: 


The Jew who is merely tolerated in Vienna, for example, determines the fate of the 
whole empire by his financial power. The Jew, who may be entirely without rights in the 
smallest German state, decides the destiny of Europe. While corporations and guilds 
exclude the Jew, or at least look on him with disfavor, the audacity of industry mocks 
the obstinancy of medieval institutions. ... In theory the Jew is deprived of political 
rights, while in practice he wields tremendous political power and exercises on a 
wholesale scale political influence that is denied him in minor matters.”° 


Bauer’s opposition to the liberal agenda extended to the principle of 
religious freedom as such; all sectarian privileges, be they ever so trivial, 
were denounced as incompatible with the idea of universal rights. On 
this reading, Jews were inconsistent in demanding that the state abolish 
Christian privileges without at the same time relinquishing their own. 
Relying on some sophistical reasoning, Bauer thus managed to construe 
the idea of right as implying both the realization and the negation of 
privilege. However, by failing to attend to the contradiction inherent in 
bourgeois right, he ended up opposing the concept of civil liberty to 
that of formal equality. He subsequently concluded that the resolution 
of the Jewish question, as well as the problem of religious freedom 
generally, lay in the universal dissemination of atheism. 


The Jew would really have ceased to be Jewish, for example, if he did not allow his 
religious code to prevent his fulfilment of his duties toward the state and his fellow 
citizens; if he attended and took part in the public business of the Chamber of Deputies 
on the Sabbath. It would be necessary, further, to abolish all religious privilege, 
including the monopoly of a privileged Church. If, thereafter, some or many or even the 
overwhelming majority felt obliged to fulfil their religious duties, such practices should 
be left to them as an absolutely private matter.?! 


For Bauer, then, human emancipation, or rather the liberation of 
humanity from sectarian narrowness in all its manifestations, was both 
necessary and sufficient for liberating politics and law from feudal 
privilege. 

Marx found this position to be inconsistent and reactionary: incon- 
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sistent because of its belated recognition that religious sectarianism is 
compatible with political emancipation (Bauer, after all, does allow that 
religious practices should be left to citizens as an “absolutely private 
matter”), reactionary because of its refusal to acknowledge the validity 
of extending equal rights to Jews as Jews.?? A year later Marx would 
write that, “states which cannot yet politically emancipate the Jews must 
be rated by comparison with the perfected political state and shown to 
be underdeveloped states”. Bauer’s equation of human and political 
emancipation was also deemed to be mistaken in its idealistic transfor- 
mation of politics into theology, a mystification evident in his call for 
the abolition of religion as a precondition for political freedom. 


III. MARX’ CRITIQUE OF HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF RIGHT 


In order to understand the full force of his objection to Bauer’s 
equation of political and human emancipation one must turn to Marx’ 
theory of state and civil society elaborated earlier in his Critique of 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Right (1843). Hegel had argued that human 
freedom is only fully achieved in the modern state. In keeping with the 
conservative tenor of his objective idealism, the modern state is 
depicted as combining a constitutional framework permitting civil 
equality, including freedom of religion and limited representation, with 
a feudal system of estates under the shared auspices of monarchical 
authority and civil bureaucracy.** Hegel thus attempted to graft a liberal 
view of civil society, understood as a sphere of private property, onto 
an organic conception of the state. This rapprochement between the 
ancients and the moderns was designed to mitigate the egoistic particu- 
larism and civil conflict associated with the marketplace by subor- 
dinating it to a political infrastructure embodying the general will of an 
ethical community. Consequently, metaphysical constructions such as 
the spirit of the people are introduced by Hegel to explain how human 
freedom and happiness is salvageable within the context of a stratified 
society condoning economic domination and exploitation. 

Marx’ criticism of this political theory penetrates to the heart of 
Hegel’s speculative idealism. Deploying the method of transformative 
criticism developed by Ludwig Feuerbach, Marx argued that Hegel had 
reversed the priority of thought and being, predicate and subject.?* Just 
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as theology is but the fantastic exteriorization of humanity's social 
essence, so too, the German state as epitomized in Hegel's philosophy 
is nothing more than the mystical expression of the same. The abstract 
universality of the German state is opposed to the concrete spheres of 
family and civil society since these, its real material presuppositions, 
remain immersed in a conflict of particular interests. “Civil society is 
separated from the state. It follows, therefore, that the citizen of the 
state is separated from the citizen as a member of civil society. He must 
therefore divide up his own essence. ... The separation of civil and 
political society appears necessarily as the separation of the political 
citizen, the citizen of the state, from civil society and from his own 
empirical reality.”*’ For Marx, then, the civil society/state split neces- 
sarily issues in an ontological diremption within the individual, alienat- 
ing the private person from the public citizen, particular existence from 
universal essence. The bogus universality of the state can only be 
preserved by excluding the conflict of private interests from its purview, 
in short, by limiting representation to the middle classes and the gentry 
and by delegating executive authority to a hereditary monarch who acts 
under advisement from appointed bureaucrats. It is especially signifi- 
cant that “the fact that civil society takes part in the political state 
through its deputies is the expression of the separation and of the 
merely dualistic unity.”*® Marx therefore submits that the realization of 
the modern state as the real universal basis of society would require 
nothing less than the establishment of a participatory democracy a la 
Rousseau. In effect, the radical institutionalization of universal suffrage 
would dissolve the split between state and civil society, thereby 
restoring to concrete everyday life its lost freedom and humanity. The 
truly democratic state loses its abstract, unreal character by absorbing 
its empirical presupposition, civil society. Human emancipation, the 
overcoming of duality, coincides with political emancipation, or the 
politicization of civil society. 


Only in unlimited voting, active as well as passive, does civil society actually rise to an 
abstraction of itself, to political existence as its true universal and essential existence. 
... By making its political existence actual as its true existence, civil society also makes 
its civil existence unessential in contrast to its political existence. And with the one 
thing separated, the other, its opposite, falls. Within the abstract political state the 
reform of voting is a dissolution of the state, but likewise a dissolution of society.” 
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To sum up: Marx’ notion of the state as alienated social power hews 
closely to the classical liberal view that political sovereignty (1) consists 
of the natural powers which individuals have alienated to the political 
community, (2) acquires legitimacy by virtue of the active participation 
of citizens, and (3) functions to safeguard the sphere of private 
property, from which it stands apart. It deviates from liberalism, 
however, in its Feuerbachian criticism of the dehumanization wrought 
by the original act of alienation. 


IV. MARX ON THE JEWISH QUESTION 


When he wrote his critique of Hegel’s political philosophy Marx was 
not yet aware of the magnitude of his problem. Although he realized 
that the practical dimension of emancipation extended beyond the 
necessary theoretical critique of religion and philosophy, he still 
conceived the problem as primarily political in nature. In the interim, 
prior to the composition of his essays on the Jewish question, his 
thinking underwent a drastic change. He began to realize that the 
division between civil society and state had economic causes that were 
recalcitrant to political reform; the politicization of civil society does 
not lead to its dissolution — the democratic state is but an extension of 
the political state — and therefore political emancipation alone cannot 
provide human emancipation.” 

Marx begins his essay on the Jewish question by noting that the 
question ceases to be a theological problem once the state has emanci- 
pated itself from religion. Commenting on the free states of North 
America, Marx writes, 


If we find even in a country with full political emancipation that religion not only exists 
but is fresh and vital, we have proof that the existence of religion is not incompatible 
with the full development of the state. But since the existence of religion implies a 
defect, the source of this defect must be sought in the nature of the state itself. We no 
longer take religion to be the basis but only the manifestation of secular narrowness.”! 


Unlike Bauer, Marx does not oppose universal rights to sectarian 
privileges, but sees them as complementary aspects of one and the same 
phenomenon. The roots of secular narrowness emerge in Marx’ reca- 
pitulation of the origin of the modern state. In feudal society the 
relationship of the individual to family, property, occupation, and state 
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is determined by birth. Individuality is severely circumscribed by role 
expectations definitive of particular political classes which remain 
insulated from one another. Political emancipation has the effect of 
dissolving this seamless ensemble into its constituent elements. The 
revolution which overthrew the ancien régime, 


dissolved civil society into its basic elements, on the one hand individuals, and on the 
other hand the material and cultural elements which formed the life experience and 
civil situation of these individuals. It set free the political spirit which had, so to speak, 
been dissolved, fragmented, and lost in the various culs-de-sac of feudal society. . . . But 
the consummation of the idealism of the state was at the same time the consummation 
of the materialism of civil society. The bonds which had restrained the egoistic spirit of 
civil society were removed along with the political yoke ... the political revolution 
dissolves civil society into its elements without revolutionizing these elements 
themselves or subjecting them to criticism. This revolution regards civil society, the 
sphere of human needs, labor, private interests, and civil law as the basis for its own 
existence. ... Thus man as he really is, is seen only in the form of egoistic man, and 
man in his true nature only in the form of abstract citizen.*? 


The abolition of property, religion, birth, rank, education, and 
occupation as ideal qualifications for political participation does not 
affect their status as real presuppositions of modern political life. On 
the contrary, it allows them to “act after their own fashion” as divisive 
elements perpetuating social inequality. One’s ideal political existence 
as an equal citizen exercizing a sovereign will for the sake of the general 
good, thus stands in sharp contrast to one’s real civil existence as an 
unequal possessor of property. By engaging in a system of mutual 
exploitation, one not only participates in the dehumanization of oneself 
and others, but, in abandoning oneself to the allure of money, one also 
“becomes the plaything of alien powers”, expressive of the unintended 
cumulative effects of the market. The schism between sectarian conflict 
and human community, private and public interest, civil society and 
state, man and citizen, heteronomy and autonomy, is none other than 
the locus classicus of humanity’s religious alienation from its authentic 
social being. Atheism, however, is no solution to the problem, since 


.. even when he proclaims himself an atheist through the intermediary of the state, 
that is, when he declares the state to be an atheist, (man) is still engrossed in religion 
because he only recognizes himself in a roundabout way, through an intermediary. 
Religion is simply the recognition of man in a roundabout fashion, that is, through an 
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intermediary. ... Just as Christ is the intermediary to whom man attributes all his own 
identity and all his religious bonds, so the state is the intermediary to which man 
confides all his non-divinity and all his human freedom.“ 


Marx reminds us that political emancipation is no solution to the 
problem either; for not only does such emancipation presuppose 
alienation — and here Marx and Bauer are in agreement — but the 
realization of its ideas of freedom and equality would require social as 
well as political changes. In the words of Rousseau, whom Marx cites, 
the social contract ideally requires the social transformation of “each 
individual who, in isolation, is a complete but solitary whole, into a part 
of something greater than himself, from which in a sense, he derives his 
life and being”.** The social powers which are relegated in the course of 
political emancipation to the mystical realm of the state would some- 
how have to be restored to the individual. To be sure, the perfected 
democracy that grants universal suffrage does restore to the individual 
some of the freedom and humanity exteriorized in Christianity. By 
comparison, the so-called Christian state is a contradiction in terms, 
since it degrades religion to the status of a mere instrument of public 
policy, violates the transcendent freedom of religious conscience, and 
excludes a large segment of humanity from its proper domain. Yet 
formal democracy founded upon the ‘rights of man’ is not entirely free 
of contradiction either. The freedom it restores is but another form of 
alienation that subjects the individual to the blind force of egoism — a 
bondage to particular inclination which, as Hess had already pointed 
out, finds in money, or the unregulated market and the antagonism of 
competing interests, the limit to its own will.** Contrary to Bauer, Marx 
consistently adheres to classical liberal thought in equating the negative 
freedom afforded by political emancipation with private property, 
privilege, and social exclusion. 


It is a question of the liberty of man regarded as an isolated monad, withdrawn into 
himself ... liberty as a right of man not founded upon the relations between man and 
man, but rather upon the separation of man from man ... the practical application of 
the right of liberty is the right of private property. ... The right to private property... 
is the right to enjoy one’s fortune and dispose of it as one will without regard for other 
men and independently of society. It is the right of self-interest. This individual liberty, 
and its application, form the basis of civil society. It leads every man to see in other 
men, not the realization but rather the limitation of his own liberty.*? 
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The positive self-determination ostensibly embodied in democracy also 
falls victim to civil conflict. The egoism of civil society continues to 
function as the real basis of political life even when the revolutionary 
state undertakes to assert the primacy of the general will against 
corporate interests, for in every case the underlying intent is to preserve 
civil society in spite of itself. Political democracy thus serves to 
perpetuate social privilege and domination under the mystical guise of 
universal freedom and equality.** And it contradicts its own emanci- 
patory intentions, whose realization would require the abolition of the 
state as such. For as Marx tells us, human emancipation can come 
about “only when real, individual man resumes the abstract citizen into 
himself and as an individual has become a species-being in his empirical 
life, his individual work and his individual relationships, only when man 
has recognised and organised his forces propres as social forces so that 
social force is no longer separated from him in the form of political 
force....”°? True democracy is thus incompatible with the presupposi- 
tion of the modern state-private property. We here see the reverse of 
the emancipatory process described in the Critique; it is society that 
should absorb the state, not vice versa. 

The alienation that is bequeathed to us by political emancipation, 
however, is but one aspect of a schism that finds parallel expression in 
the economic and cultural cleavages inherent in civil society." Bauer 
frets over Jewish resistance to cultural assimilation as if this were sim- 
ply a matter of theological stubbornness.*! For Marx, on the contrary, 
theological sectarianism is itself a manifestation of a more general 
economic law of exclusion. The religious claim to chosen status is 
commensurate with the disproportional financial monopoly possessed 
by wealthy Jews — a fact which indicates that civil society allows Jews 
to be emancipated and assimilated on its own terms, namely through 
the medium of private property and money.“ As Marx puts it, 


The Jew has emancipated himself in a Jewish manner, not only acquiring the power of 
money, but also because money has become through him and also apart from him, a 
world power, while its practical Jewish spirit has become the practical spirit of the 
Christian nations.“ 


Whatever else one might want to say about Marx’ antipathy toward 
religion in general, Judaism in particular, and privileged Jews above all, 
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it can hardly be denied that his understanding of the historical 
exigencies linking the economical and political survival of European 
Jewry to the state displays a deeper appreciation of the causes 
contributing to their exclusion from mainstream civil society than that 
evinced by Bauer.** The separatist claim to chosen status and the 
anti-social resistance to assimilation which finds religious expression in 
the Sabbath Jew is reinforced if not imposed by civil society, which in 
subordinating human interaction to contractual relations involving 
mutual exploitation, appropriates the former's legalism and degradation 
of nature as its own principle. Society, not the Jew, is the true hypocrite 
in this whole affair since in denying Jews access to civil occupations and 
corporate memberships it forced them into a privileged but otherwise 
unenviable post — the office of public financier — that it itself had 
vacated.* It is on the basis of this economic discrimination that Marx’ 
closing remark that the Jew is emancipated through the emancipation of 
society from Judaism must be understood. The play on the word 
‘Judentum’, which in colloquial German meant both huckstering and 
Judaism, is here to be understood less as a derogatory reference to 
Jewish opportunism than as an indictment of the social conditions that 
fostered it: money, private property, financial marketeering, economic 
deprivation, and social exclusion.” 


V. THE MATURE MARX ON RIGHTS, PRIVILEGES, AND 
SECTARIAN SELF-ASSERTION 


In the preceding analysis I sought to show that Marx was probably 
more sensitive to the social conditions motivating the Jewish question 
than he is often given credit for. By locating the source of alienation in 
money and commerce (private property) rather than in the split 
between state and civil society, Marx has gone well beyond an internal 
criticism of Hegel’s philosophy of right to a more trenchant analysis of 
the economic factors underlying alienation. This does not mean that his 
understanding of the precarious symbiosis linking Jews to the modern 
state is without problems. On the contrary, his failure to perceive the 
modern state as a bulwark of formal legal protection may have led him 
to underestimate its importance for the continued survival of European 
Jewry. This same cannot be said of the mature Marx, however. Though 
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he continued to equate bourgeois right, privilege and sectarian self- 
assertion, Marx eventually came to see these aspects of the modern 
state as compatible with socialist, if not Communist, society. 

Marx's notion of socialism as a transitional society linking capitalism 
and Communism is developed in his Critique of the Gotha Program 
(1875). Under socialism, the means of production are in the hands of 
the workers and a spirit of co-operation reigns. Still, this society is 
“stamped with the birthmarks of the old society from whose womb it 
emerges, Accordingly, the individual producer receives back from 
society — after deductions have been made — exactly what he gives to 
it.”+7 Bourgeois right, the right to receive in proportion to one’s labor, 
now exists in a form in which “principle and practice are no longer at 
loggerheads”. It is bourgeois right without exploitation, social domina- 
tion, and alienation. However, the formal equality built into the notion 
still condones substantive inequality. “This equal right is an unequal 
right for unequal labor. It recognizes no class differences, because 
everyone is a worker like everyone else; but it tacitly recognizes 
unequal individual endowment and productive capacity as natural 
privileges. If is therefore, a right of inequality, in its content, like every 
right.”** Although the concept of right is still tied to privilege, and 
would thus be superseded in a higher Communist society, in which 
everyone would have what they need compatible with the full develop- 
ment of each, it is no longer opposed to sociality.” It is, however, 
incompatible with complete emancipation from all privilege and conflict 
because even rights to non-interference — for Marx individuality and 
independence are needs that should also be enhanced — come into 
conflict with rights to resources necessary for equal and effective 
participation.” As Richard Miller has forcefully argued, it is precisely 
Marx’ repudiation of abstract standards of equality, grounded in general 
norms possessing universal, rational conviction, that underlies his deep 
suspicion of moralizing in general, be it utilitarian or rights-based; for 
no theory of rights or of general welfare can resolve conflicts in 
political societies that inevitably privilege some over others.”! 

If Marx’ qualified criticism of the theory of rights in his mature 
philosophy reflects the sagacity of one who is deeply aware of the 
multiplicity of competing needs that inform complex societies, his 
youthful equation of political emancipation and anti-social egoism does 
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not. Marx here shows himself to be a willing accomplice in the kind of 
abstract social criticism practiced by Bauer, and so falls prey to similar 
sorts of practical conundrums. Condemning sectararian tradition as a 
form of dogmatic servitude, Marx the rationalist rejects the substantive 
basis for true communal solidarity-identification with shared concrete 
values. Human emancipation is construed by him in a way that is at 
cross-purposes With his original intentions; the emancipation of the 
individual from the particular values, interests, and roles which define 
his distinct personality would not be the restoration of social humanity, 
but the utter debasement of it to the level of abstract egoism. Con- 
demning political emancipation as a form of egoistic servitude, Marx 
the romantic excoriates the formal-legal basis for true individuality- 
tolerance and respect for personal autonomy. In doing so, he neglects 
the wisdom of his mature critique of political theory: “The communists 
... do not put to people the moral demand: love one another, do not 
be egoists, etc.: on the contrary, they are very well aware that egoism, 
just as much as self-sacrifice, is in definite circumstances a necessary 
form of the self-assertion of individuals.” *? But sectarian self-assertion 
formally guaranteed by a modern state is precisely what eluded 
European Jewry and made them vulnerable to anti-Semitism, Zionism 
notwithstanding. The irony of all this in light of the tragic resolution of 
the Jewish question in the twentieth century is summed up well by 
Hannah Arendt. 


The birth and growth of modern antisemitism has been accompanied by and inter- 
connected with Jewish assimilation, the secularization and withering away of the old 
religious and spiritual values. . .. But one should also bear in mind that lack of political 
ability and judgment have been caused by the very nature of Jewish history, the history 
of a people without a government, without a country, and without a language. ... The 
simultaneous decline of the European nation-state and growth of antisemitic move- 
ments, the coincidental downfall of nationally organized Europe and the extermination 
of Jews have to be taken as a serious indication of the source of antisemitism. . . . If in 
the final stage of disintegration antisemitic slogans proved the most effective means of 
inspiring and organizing great masses of people for imperialist expansion and destruc- 
tion of the old forms of government, then the previous history of the relationship 
between Jews and state must contain elementary clues to the growing hostility between 
certain groups of society and the Jews.”** 
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NOTES 


! See Karl Marx, ‘Zur Kritik der Hegelschen Rechtsphilosophie’, Marx-Engels Werke, 
Berlin, 1970, 1: 378—9. Herbert Aptheker remarks that the reference to religion as the 
opium of the people contained in this essay is not entirely negative. “Marx insisted upon 
the deeply persistent quality of religion because it serves real needs. In his great work 
Capital, which presumably reflects the fully mature Marx, he wrote, ‘The religious 
reflex of the real world can, in any case, only finally vanish, when the practical relations 
of everyday life offer to man none but perfectly intelligible and reasonable relations 
with regard to his fellow men and nature.” The Urgency of Christian-Marxist Dialogue, 
New York, 1970, p. 6 (my italics). 

2 As Hannah Arendt notes, “. .. court Jews could live wherever they liked, they were 
permitted to travel freely within the realm of their sovereign, they were allowed to bear 
arms and had rights to special protection from local authorities. Actually these court 
Jews ... not only enjoyed better living conditions than their fellow Jews who still lived 
under almost medieval restrictions, but they were better off than their non-Jewish 
neighbors. Their standard of living was much higher than that of the contemporary 
middle class, their privileges in most cases were greater than those granted merchants.” 
The Origins of Totalitarianism, Part One, New York, 1951, p. 12. 

* In 1808, the Prussian government passed a municipal law giving full civil, but not 
political rights to Jews. Since Prussia had lost her eastern provinces in the peace treaty 
of 1807, almost ninety per cent of the Jews affected were already privileged. The 
general emancipation decree of 1812 which also granted Jews political rights was 
rescinded after 1816, when the Polish provinces, with their poorer Jewish populations, 
were regained. | 

+ Thus, at the time of the French National Assembly, the Bordeaux and Avignon Jews 
protested violently against the French government's granting equality to the Jews of the 
eastern provinces. 

* Court Jews and later, rich Jewish bankers, acted as the official representatives of 
Jewish communities and, while not belonging to them socially or even geographically, 
continued to identify with them religiously and culturally. This provided the political 
authorities with a pretext for discriminating against ‘assimilated’ Jewish intelligentsia 
seeking university posts while granting special privileges to bankers and businessmen. 
According to Arendt, “this was the reason why Prussian kings were so very much con- 
cerned with the strictest conservation of Jewish customs and rituals. In 1823 Frederick 
William III prohibited “the slightest renovations”, and his successor, Frederick William 
IV, openly declared that “the state must not do anything which could further an 
amalgamation between Jews and the other inhabitants” of his kingdom (/bid., p. 32). 

* For a detailed discussion of this contradiction, see Arendt (Ibid., pp. 11—53). Some 
prominent Jews, such as Benjamin Disraeli, actively colluded in perpetuating the 
fantastic myth of Jewish racial exclusiveness and Jewish world hegemony. 

’ Hess’ contributions to the development of Marx’ thought, especially the essay under 
consideration, and to modern Zionism merit singular treatment. Nicknamed the ‘Com- 
munist rabbi’ by his friends, Hess was the founder of German philosophical Com- 
munism, which he saw as the logical extension of the humanistic teachings of German 
philosophy from Kant to Feuerbach. He became acquainted with Marx and Engels as a 
correspondent for the Rheinische Zeitung in 1842 and was instrumental in converting 
Engels and later Marx to philosophical Communism. Decisive in this regard was Hess’ 
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essay, ‘Uber das Geldwesen’, which in all probability convinced Marx that economic life 
was the primary locus of human alienation, and undoubtedly provided the inspiration 
for the second installment of his essay on the Jewish question. Hess later collaborated 
with Marx in writing Die Deutsche Ideologie (1845) and recanted his moralizing brand 
of ‘true socialism’ thereafter in favor of historical materialism (thus making Marx’ 
vehement attacks on his earlier thought in the Communist Manifesto two years thence 
seem all the more unjust). Hess later split with Marx on tactical issues, returned to a 
more reformist, ethical brand of socialism, and allied himself with the Lassalian wing of 
the German Social Democratic Party. More important, his fervent advocacy of a 
Palestinian homeland for Jews and other oppressed peoples founded upon socialist 
principles contributed significantly to the development of modern Zionist thought. See 
M. Hess, Rom und Jerusalem, Leipzig, 1862, trans. M. Waxman, (English: Rome and 
Jerusalem, New York, 1918). 

8 Rhenish Jews were governed by the Napoleonic law of 1808 which granted them 
civil rights only. In 1815 the Rheinland was reattached to the Prussian crown, prompt- 
ing Heinrich Marx to dispatch a memorandum to von Sack, the Governor-General, 
entitled, ‘Some Remarks on the Napoleonic Decree of 17 March 1808’ in which, 
speaking on behalf of himself and his “fellow believers”, he requested that the laws 
discriminating against Jews be annulled. He apparently never received a reply. In 1816 
the Rheinland was made subject to the Prussian reform of 1812, which continued to 
discriminate against Jews seeking civil service positions, licenses, and university posts, 
and in 1818 a decree was issued keeping the Napoleonic reform of 1808 in force for an 
indefinite period. Despite a favorable recommendation from the President of the 
Supreme Court, von Sethe, the Prussian Minister of Justice, Kircheisen, refused to grant 
Marx a legal license, whereupon he then converted and changed his name from Heschel 
to Heinrich. See A. Kober, ‘Karl Marx’ Vater und das Napoleonische Ausnahmegesetz 
gegen die Juden, 1808’ Jahrbuch des kolnische Geschichtsvereins, XIV, pp. 111 ff (cited 
in David McLellan, Marx Before Marxism, New York, 1970, pp. 2 9ff). 

” The radicals were chiefly inspired by the egalitarian democratic ideas of Rousseau. 
Due to the Metternichian censorship of 1832, they were forced to confine their critical 
views to the literary and religious fields. In addition to radical movements such as the 
Young Hegelians, the Protestant Lichtfreunde and the Catholic Deutschkatholizismus, 
there was a small but significant current of French utopian socialist thought represented 
in the writings of Hess, Weitling, and Stein. 

'0 See ‘Letter to Oppenheim’, MEGA Ii (2), p. 279. 

|! See ‘Letter to Ruge’, MEGA Li (2), p. 308. 

12 Strauss had argued that the Gospels were human creations, reflecting the traditions 
of the early Christian community. Bauer went further, denying the existence of the 
historical Jesus and maintaining that the Gospels were the subjective, artistic inspira- 
tions of individuals. 

'> The evidence supporting Bauer’s influence on Marx is well-documented by Zwi 
Rosen. It is normally assumed that Feuerbach exerted the primary influence on Marx 
in the early forties, but certain assertions, such as the rhetorical question “Wie sollte 
der eigennutzige Gesetzgeber menschlich sein, da das Unmenschliche, in fremdes 
materielles Wesen, sein hochstes Wesen ist?” which appears in Marx’ article on the de- 
bate over the wood theft laws, could only have been made with Bauer in mind. For 
Feuerbach, humanity impoverishes itself to the extent that it externalizes its powers in 
the image of God, 1.e., to the extent that the humanization of God is proportional to the 
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dehumanization of humanity. The above quote, however, identifies the highest Being as 
the personification of inhumanity. In his article, “Iheologische Schamlosigkeiten’ 
(1841), Bauer had described religious consciousness as seeking to extinguish the last 
traces of humanity, of revealing the entire inhumanity (Unmenschlichkeit) of humanity, 
of setting against humanity a highest being (hôchste Wesen) whose inhumane force 
serves to protect oppressive regimes. See Zwi Rosen, Moses Hess und Karl Marx: Ein 
Beitrag zur Entstehung der Marxschen Theorie, Hamburg, Hans Christians Verlag, 
1983, pp. 110ff; and ‘Bruno Bauer and Karl Marx: The Influence of Bruno Bauer on 
Marx’s Thought’, in Studies in Social History, (The Hague; International Institute of 
Social History, 1977), pp. 62—84, where Rosen argues that Bauer was the first to 
transform Hegelian philosophy into subjective idealism. 

14 See Rosen, Bauer and Marx, pp. 140—2. 

15 Bauer, in Allgemeine literatur Zeitung, cited in William J. Brazill, The Young 
Hegelians, New Haven, Yale, 1970, pp. 199—200. 

16 Bauer, Die gute Sache der Freiheit und meine eigene Angelegenheit, Zürich und 
Winterthur, 1842, p. 201, cited in Brazill, p. 199. 

'7 Bauer, Die Judenfrage, Braunschweig, 1843, p. 61. See Brazill for further discussion 
of Bauer’s support of absolute monarchy in Russia, his opposition to the Revolution of 
1848, and his favorable opinion of Bismarck. 

18 The classical statement of Hegel’s critique of moral judgment that refuses to get its 
hands dirty occurs at the end of the section in the Phenomenology entitled, ‘Morality’. 
See Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit, trans. A. V. Miller, Oxford, 1977, pp. 400—10. 

1% For a brief summary of Bauer’s antipathy to politics see S. Hook, From Hegel to 
Marx, Ann Arbor, 1962, pp. 98—125. 

20 B. Bauer, ‘Die Judenfrage’ cited in ‘On the Jewish Question’ in R. Tucker, The 
Marx-Engels Reader, 2nd ed., New York, 1975, p. 49. 

21 [bid., p. 29. 

2 Jbid., p. 32. 

23 K. Marx and F. Engels, The Holy Family, New York, 1975, p. 110. 

24 G.W.F. Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts, Berlin, 1821. 

Marx follows Feuerbach in defining man as a species-being (Gattungswesen), or as a 
being which is conscious of its membership in a species (see Chapter One, Das Wesen 
des Christentums, Leipzig, 1842). Marx deploys the term in a way which emphasizes 
the essential sociality of man. The transformative method of criticism is elaborated in 
Feuerbach’s Vorlaufige Thesen zur reform der Philosophie (1842). See K. Marx, ‘Kritik 
der Hegelschen Staatsrechts’, ME W 1: 209. 

26 Jbid., pp. 206, 214, 325ff. 

*1 Early Writings, Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1975, pp. 143—4. 

8 Ibid., pp. 326—7. Marx begins this passage by observing that “It is not a question of 
whether civil society should exercise legislative power through deputies or through all as 
persons.” In general, it is unclear whether he is advocating direct participatory demo- 
cracy, which would dissolve the state into civil society and elevate the latter to political 
existence, or merely advocating indirect, representative government, in which only the 
political state, 1.e., a small body of persons standing over and against society, but not 
government in general, would be abolished. For a good discussion of this problem see 
P. Kain, Schiller, Hegel, and Marx: State, Society, and the Aesthetic Ideal of Ancient 
Greece, Montreal, 1982, pp. 101—6. 

2 Early Writings, p. 189. 
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% 3. M. Barbalet provides a good analysis of the transition from the Critique to On the 
Jewish Question. See Marx's Construction of Social Theory, London, 1983, pp. 124— 
31. 

31 Tucker, p. 31; ME W 1: 352. 

32 Ibid. p. 45; ME W 1: 368. 

33° Jbid. p.32; ME W 1: 353. 

34 J. J. Rousseau, Du Contrat Social, BK II, Chapter VII, London, 1782; cited in 
Tucker, p. 46; MEW 1: 370. 

35 The perfected Christian state, Marx tells us, is the atheistic, or democratic state 
which realizes the universal, human basis of Christianity by elevating every man to the 
level of a supreme, sovereign being. So elevated, man, however, remains religious, or 
withdrawn from social reality into the irrational isolation of civil society. Political life 
continues to be “an affair of the heart”, a product of religious fantasy which never 
attains reality in everyday life (Tucker, p. 39; ME W 1: 361). 

36 The concluding section of Zur Judenfrage has the appearance of a postscript, since it 
raises the preceding discussion to a wholly new level of analysis. The first part of the 
essay regards the state/civil society split as a result of political emancipation — a 
conclusion which markedly contrasts with that drawn in the Kritik, which designates the 
feudal, but not the democratic state, as the system of political alienation par excellence. 
The second part of the essay, which may well have been written as late as January 1844 
— at least several months after the composition of part one — shows the unmistakable 
imprint of Hess’ views, and it is probable that Marx had already received the manu- 
script of Hess’ ‘Uber das Geldwesen’ sometime during the interim. Hess’ essay was 
primarily influenced by Proudhon’s What is Property? Comparing Christianity (‘the 
theory, the logic of egoism”) to the pursuit of money as expressions of one and the same 
religious phenomenon, self-worship, Hess argued that money had become the practical 
object of worship ‘for our Christian merchants and Jewish Christians’: “The essence of 
the modern world of exchange, of money, is the realized essence of Christianity. The 
commercial state ... is the promised kingdom of heaven, as, conversely, God is only 
idealized capital and heaven only the theoretical commercial world ... National 
economy is the science of the earthly, as theology is the science of the heavenly, 
acquisition of goods” (Sozialistische Aufsatze 1841—47, ed. T. Zlocisti, Berlin, 1921, p. 
170). This passage is discussed in R. Tucker’s Philosophy and Myth in Karl Marx, 
Cambridge, 1961, p. 110. 

57 Tucker (1975), p.42; MEW 1: 364—S. 

38 Tbid., p. 44; ME W 1: 367. 

3 Tucker, p. 46; MEW 1: 369. 

40 “Where the political state has attained to its full development, man finds, not only in 
thought, in consciousness, but in reality, in life, a double existence — celestial and 
terrestrial. He lives in the political community, where he regards himself as a communal 
being, and in civil society, where he lives as a private individual, treats other men as 
means, degrades himself to the role of mere means, and becomes the plaything of alien 
powers” (Tucker (1975), p. 32; MEW 1: 354—5). 

*! “We do not say to the Jews, therefore, as does Bauer: you cannot be emancipated 
politically without emancipating yourselves completely from Judaism. We say rather: it 
is because you can be emancipated politically, without renouncing Judaism completely 
and absolutely, that political emancipation itself is not human emancipation. If you 
want to be politically emancipated, without emancipating yourselves humanly, the 
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inadequacy and the contradiction is not entirely in yourselves, but in the nature and the 
category of political emancipation” (Tucker (1978), p. 40; ME W 1: 361). 

+2 This is the first time that Marx used a concrete economic category, money, to 
explain alienation (see Note 27). It is clear from his account that money is synonymous 
with exchange generally, or commerce, and not merely with capitalist production. (The 
same, moreover, can be said of his account of commodity fetishism in Capital). Marx’ 
point is that money lending, which was condemned as un-Christian and anti-social 
during the Middle Ages and was subsequently foisted upon the Jews as a symbol of 
their exclusion from Christian society, has become the principle of society tout court; 
viz., Jewish alienation and exclusion have become generalized in the form of that 
egoism peculiar to the modern Christian world which, as Hess had noted earlier, is 
reflected in the practical world of private property and commerce. 

%3 Tucker (1975), p. 49; MEW 1: 373. 

44 Marx’ characterization of the Jewish religion ignores its humanistic side as reflected 
in the teachings of the prophets, especially the concern for social justice rooted in 
Jewish monotheism and law. These latter motifs are rather used by him to illustrate the 
rift between man and God (Judaism as a religion of practical need) and between man 
and man, which “is contained in . . . (the) contempt for theory, for art, for history, and 
for man as an end in himself” (Tucker (1975), p. 51; MEW 1: 374—5S). 

4° Although Marx remarks that the ‘historical development’ of a ‘universal antisocial 
element’ in Judaism was ‘zealously aided in its harmful aspects by Jews’ (Arendt herself 
acknowledges that many Jews openly embraced social exclusion as a hedge against 
assimilation), he elsewhere recognizes (e.g., in his comment directed toward Bauer's 
observation of the incommensurate power of Jewish bankers) that this exclusion was 
imposed from outside. I noted earlier that the state sought to reinforce this exclusion 
for its own benefit and it was reported that Frederick II of Prussia, upon hearing of a 
possible mass conversion of Jews, was moved to exclaim, “I hope they won’t do such a 
devilish thing!” (cited in Arendt, p. 30). 

1 Despite Marx’ one-sided hostility toward the Jewish religion — an antipathy shared 
by many intellectual Jews seeking to live up to the lofty cosmopolitan ideals ascribed to 
them by well-intentioned enlightenment thinkers — it is irresponsible to accuse him, as 
Dagobert Runes does in his translation of Marx’ article under the highly misleading 
title, A World Without Jews (New York, 1959), of abetting in the anti-Semitic policies 
of extermination carried out by certain modern states. Arendt, too, occasionally accuses 
Marx of harboring anti-Semitic sentiments, but she elsewhere concedes that these 
sentiments rather reflect a real conflict between the small class of privileged Jews, who 
exploited the unequal status of European Jewry in service to reactionary states, and 
underprivileged intellectual Jews, who being denied civil service opportunities, licenses, 
and teaching posts, allied themselves with the remainder of the oppressed population 
against these states and their benefactors. 

47 K. Marx, ‘Critique of the Gotha Program’ in Tucker, pp. 529—30. One must assume 
that, despite the subsumption of production and distribution (exchange) under the 
social control of producers under socialism, the rational recognition that production is 
aimed at the social good (1.e., the overcoming of economic alienation) will be limited by 
a residual taint of social inequality arbitrarily founded upon natural inequalities. 
Although the ‘rights of man’ are ultimately incompatible with full, human emancipation, 
this need not be the case with democratic ‘political’ rights. Under socialism, the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ could assume a non-democratic form in which the state 
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would still be a coercive instrument of proletarian class domination (The Communist 
Manifesto, MEW 4: 481—2). Elsewhere Marx suggests that if the proletariat is in the 
majority, the state would be democratic (The Civil War in France, MEW 17: 339—40). 
Whether such a state would still be a political state standing over and against civil 
society is unclear; it would not be representative in the parliamentarian sense and those 
empowered to govern would be employed by the people directly. In any event, it is 
clear that the democratic association that would prevail in Communist society would no 
longer issue exchange or labor certificates, would no longer be founded upon bourgeois 
right, and, therefore, would be no political state at all. Hence, political emancipation 
and formal democracy as functions of political representation, as institutions for adjudi- 
cating social conflict through compromise or consensus, would be rendered otiose. 

48 Marx’ discussion of right in these passages tends to confirm George Brenkert’s 
argument that Marx located the very possibility of right and moral individualism in the 
bourgeois notion of free, equal exchange. The idea of a universal human right tran- 
scending this exchange relationship simply does not exist for Marx. However, this does 
not mean, as Brenkert sometimes suggests, that the egoist nature of rights is an absolute 
given. Within a socialist system of exchange, rights would lose some of their egoistic, 
conflictual cast and would come closer to approximating the principle of bourgeois 
equality. In any case, the elimination of egoism, conflict, and privilege must await the 
abolition of commodity exchange, as Brenkert rightly notes. See George G. Brenkert, 
‘Marx and Human Rights’, Journal of the History of Philosophy, vol. XXIV, 1 (Jan., 
1986), pp. 55—77. 

% Jbid., p. 531. 

50 See K. Marx, Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts in Early Writings, ed. T. B. 
Bottomore, New York, 1964, pp. 122ff; Communist Manifesto in Tucker, p. 347; and 
Grundrisse, trans. M. Nicolaus, New york, 1973, p. 488. 

5! Richard Miller, Analyzing Marx, Oxford, 1984, pp. 15—96. 

52 K. Marx, The German Ideology, ed. C. J. Arthur, New York, 1980, pp. 104ff. 

53 Arendt, pp. 7—10. 
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